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ABSTRACT 



This report offers 2-year colleges and law 
enforcement agencies alternatives for mergino resources for improvina 
police training and education. Currently rooroximately 250 2-year 
colleges offer programs inlaw enforcement, police science, or police 
administration education. The President's Crime Commission reports 
that present training programs of local law agencies are incapable of 
meeting the minimum training needed for long-range programs, and 
therefore recommends an increased affiliation with 2-year colleges. 
The junior college's local autonomy is acceptable and considered 
advantageous to local law agency requirements and philosophy. The 
American Association of Junior College guidelines on law enforcement 
education emphasize recruitment anc) in-service occupational and 
technical courses as well as courses in the sociological composition 
and psychological needs of the community. T^rogram needs depend on 
national and regional needs, the changing patterns of control, and 
incentives for professional development. The impact of program 
training can be seen in the development of the police officer's 
image, career development, and financial incentives. This report also 
discusses the following in depth: (1) suggested curriculum; (2) 
division of ?:esponsibilities between colleges, police academies, and 
advisory organizations; (3) alternatives in prooram operation; (ti) 
consideration for program organization; and (5) examples of five 
successful programs. (CA) 
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FOREWORD 



This is an era of innovation in higher education^ and the community 
college is in the forefront. In this publication, the authors offer the 
community colleges and law enforcement agencies alternatives fo7.‘ merging 
their resources to provide improvements in law enforcement training md 
education. 

With closer community college affiliation, lav enforcement agencies 
are given an opportunity to syi\thesize training with education and to 
create a personnel development continuum, extending from initial training to 
the associate degree and to higher levels of education. Although no single 
formula is likely to serve the personnel development needs of all law en- 
forcement agencies, the community colleges are a valuable resource in pro- 
ducing law enforcement personnel of a caliber required to effectively cope 
with the dynamics of a society undergoing the pains of rapid transformation. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges wishes to express its 
gratitude to the authors and to the members of the advisory committee who 
assisted in developing this important publication. Special thanks is ex- 
tended to James D. Stinchcomb who, while a member of the staff of AAJC, took 
the leadership to initiate this project. Furthermore, deep gratitude is due 
to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the Pren-Hall Foundation for the funds 
which made this publication possible. 



Andrew S. Korim 

Specialist in Public Service Education 
Occupational Education Project 
America^ Association of Junior Colleges 
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CHAPTER I 



TRAINING FOR lAW ENFORCEMIWT; THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ROLE 



Law enforcement agencies are increasingly concerned about their a- 
biiity to deliver the variety of training demanded of them. And there 
is increasing national concern about better job qualifications for all 
public employees, due to the complexity of society which demands great- 
er understanding and better performance from all citizens. 

An accelerated training and education program has been recommended 
by the President's Crime Commission Reports. If society is to survive 
in its acknowledged democratic form, these programs must be put into 
effect. 

Law enforcement agencies are struggling to meet a irinlTaum standard 
of training, and some 250 community and junior colleges are engaged in 
law enforcement, police science or police administration education. Be- 
cause of limited tax dollars available for law enforcement training and 
education, the community college should be studied as a resource for 
training criminal justice personnel. 

The law enforcement system employing one-half million persons plus 
those employed in corrections, probation, parole, and the court syscem, 
admits that adequate training programs using existing personnel and 
facilities, would take years to develop. Moreov'er, there is conside’^- 
able doubt as to whether this could be achieved with existing agency 
facilities. 

Crime Commission Recommendations 



The recommendations of the President's Crime Commission form the 
foundation for coronunlty college affiliated training programs. After 
viewing their recommendations it becomes apparent that present training 
personnel and facilitiet of local agencies are incapable of meeting a 
minimum training need for long range programs. Some of the recoDi- 
mendations dealing with education and training are: 

1. All training programs should provide instruction 
on subjects that prepare recruits to exercise 
discretion properly, and to understand the com- 
munity, the role of the police, and what the 
criminal justice system can and cannot do. 

Professional educators and civilian experts 
should be used to teach specialized courses-- 
law and psychology for example...^ 
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2« Formal police training programs for recruits In 
all departments^ large and small, should consist 
of an absolute ralniraum of 400 hours of classroom 
work spread over f* 4 to 6 month period so that It 
can be combined with carefully selected and super- 
vised field training. 



3. Every general enforcement officer should have at least 
1 week of Intensive Inscrvlce training a year. Every 
officer should be ^^Iven Incentives to continue his 
general education or acquire skills outside his 
department. 



4. Deficiencies in current police training are not 
limited to recruit programs ••• the enforcement reeds of 
a community change, and new concepts of police 
technology and department policy emerge. These facts 
dictate that training be a continuing process.^ 

5. Additional skills needed by prospective administrators 
and supervisors must Le acquired through advanced 
education and specialised training. .. It Is essential 
that departments undertake massive programs to provide 
the opportunity for Interested personnel to continue 
their education. 



6. Colleges and universities should cooperate with 
Individual departments In order to provide model 
career development programs...^ 



Other publications have supplemented these suggestions with such 
program areas as work experience and education for correct Icms. In the 
work experience programs developed for cooperation between the agency and 
the college these observations are dr awn 



1. If the student, the agency and the educational 
institution axe to receive maximum benefits, 
they need to recognize the urgency for practical 
as well as academic experience. 

2. .. .Departments should progressively Increase 
educational standards for supervisors and admin- 
istrators at the earliest opportunity. • .Only an 
educational Institution can perform that task. 



In the field of corrections Vernon Fox makes this observation: 
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The Cornmunity and Junior college can provide basic 
education to the field of corrections. Education 
of personnel is the most effective way of improving 
correctional services. When 75 to 85 per cent of 
the budget of a correctional institution or agency 
goes into its personnel> then improvement of the 
personnel must be the most appropriate approach to 
improvement of the program, S 

These publications have pointed out vividly that agencies and de- 
partments involved in the criminal justice process are not going to meet 
these needs with either local or regional training academies. Agencies 
have been strongly urged to utilize the already established educational 
system. The benefits to be derived from agency involvement with established 
educational programs are clearly established in the publications of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The one institution throughout the country that is locally oriented, 
locally supported, and most adaptable to insuring change in its own phy- 
sical environment is the two-year institution- -referred to as the Junior col- 
lege, the c:mprehensive community college, the county college, or the 
technical institute. This logical source of assistance, then, which 
in many instances already possesses a physical plant and a substantial 
staff, should assist in providing an effective training and education 
program. The utilization of all institutions of higher learning, but 
more specifically the comprehensive community colleges, with their grow- 
ing national network of modern facilities and their mandates for local 
involvement, offer an obvious resource for both training and education. 

If agency administrators make their needs known, colleges will respond. 

Several strengths characterize training programs affiliated with com- 
munity colleges. The programs/ by retaining local autonomy are readily 
adaptable to local agency requirements. Community colleges can prepare a 
nan to upgrade his technical expertise horizontally in the agency, and ed- 
ucational by-products of college relationships will provide for his verti- 
cal growth. This growth will result from the strong relationship between 
what is done in the training program and what follows in the educational 
program. The maintenance of a relationship with the entire educational 
spectrum allows the community college program to make a greater contribu- 
tion to the individual. An additional advantage of college affiliation 
for criminal Justice agencies is that education is becoming more and 
more recognized as a part of the basic requirement for the low enforce- 
ment officer and other agents of the criminal Justice system, 

Th^ strength of an academic program liea^ in the foresight of crim- 
inal Justice administrators. If educational increments and an across- 
the-board upgrading of personnel are not goals of the law enforce- 

ment administrator, then a college-baced training program will not be 
used effectively. College affiliation expands existing law enforcemer.t 
training into a more meaningful and comprehensive instructional program. 
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Alternatives for Agency and ColleRe Affiliation 

There are a number of possible combinations of training and educa- 
tion that may develop within the agency and the college. A few alterna- 
tives Include; 



1. A law enforcement agency provides training exclusively, 
with the possibility of sc<ne formal ties to a community 
college. This allows for agency control, but gradually 
may infuse some content from educational sources. 

2. A community college provides services at an agency, 
with control of the academy retained by the agency. 

Several programs are developing in this manner. 

This plan assures a high degree of program quality, 
both academic and technical. 

3. Shared control and responsibility for the academy through a 
coordinating council, with defined responsibilities for 

the agency and the community college respectively. 

Over the next few years, this could be the most promising. 

4. Law enforcement agencies provide services at a community 
college with direction of the attademy resting with the 
educational institution. This has been used successfully 
In a number of prograic^s, notably lu California* 

5. A community college provides law enforcement training 
on its campus with exclusive control, but with the 
possibility of an informal tie existing between the 
law enforcement agency and the college. There is less 
chance of this alternative developing, and logically 
so, since the agency has such a strong vested interest 
in the personnel the institution provides. This alter- 
native does, of course, offer a possible solution to 

the training needs of dozens o,^ small agencies that might 
exist in a comnurity college district. However, in these 
cases, the third of the above alternatives would appear 
to be more sound, 

Combinations of elements from the above alternatives can be expected 
to develop. Local needs and concerns along with varying leadership views 
will continue to influence the precise form these events may take in a 
particular situation. When we view training programs emanating from the 
college campus, it may be a single course of instruction, or it may be 
an entire training curriculum. The curriculum may be vocational, technical, 
or general education or any combination thereof and still be a training 
program* What the student should receive in a training program must de- 
pend upon local decisions* 
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Academically oriented training programs have the following desirable 
features: 

!• The officer receives a more diverse view of the 
role and function of law enforcement In society* 

2* The officer is exposed to college courses, thus 
breaking the barrier to higher education* 

3. The officer receives the benefit of the 
professional expert In the field of social 
sciences In how to understand and deal with 
the prime commodity of law enforcement, which 
Is people* 

4. The Image of the law enforcement officer to 
the public Is enhanced because of his college 
education and exposure. 

5. The law enforcement officer gains a new perspective 
when he finds he Is capable of meeting the social 
challenge offered In education. 

To Illustrate the potential fox training programs on the college 
campus, the American Association of Junior Colleges' guidelines cn law 
enforcement education cited specific types of training with emphasis 
upon In-service short courses* The rationale Is summarized as follows: 

1* The college-based program Is responsive to the police 
administrator (and others) who furnish personnel and 
guidance for the program* 

2* Law enforcement courses can be scheduled to meet Job 
demands, yet on-golng programs of suitable length 
to have lasting knowledge for the participant can 
be presented* 

3* Short courses can do a great deal to enhance the 
operations of a law enforcement organization when 
they can be related to actual performance In the 
field* 

4* The community college can set the academic levels 
and areas of knowledge* 

5* There Is the availability of a staff which Is highly 
specialized in areas peripherally related to law 
enforcement . 

6* Supplemental Instructional materials not normally 

found In training academies are available at the col- 
lege level* 
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Training in colleges is as old as academia. Since the beginning of 
learning the proper balance between training and education has been de- 
bated. Educational theorists have categorized and strongly supported 
the merits of education versus those of training. Each school of thought 
has offered substantial support for its views. What has become apparent 
is that complete and comprehensive educational programs have included 
training activities. Conversely, a sound training program will Include 
much education. If either education or training is being presented 
properly, each will have a substantial amount of the other included in 
its curriculum. Affiliation between law enforcement agencies and commun- 
ity colleges opens the way for a sound balance of training and education 
in developing competent personnel. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM: ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO LAW 

ENFORCEMENT TRAINING 



As ve move Into the 70's It is Important to consider the Impact com- 
munity college systems may have upon law enforcement training and education. 
The direct influences will depend upon how colleges relate to community needs 
in the following areas: 

1. Local option, a basic ideal for law enforcement training, 

2. Stimulating the cooperative processes between law enforce- 
ment agencies and the colleges, and 

3. The capabilities of the camiiunity college to deliver quality 
^ : 'r.r ams . 

Local Option 

The term local option is dear to the hearts of most Americans. The 
connotation of this term at times seems to override economic and operation- 
al efficiency when it is evident there is a need to initiate or expedite 
public services* Whether there is some logical reason for retaining local 
option is open to debate. 

A strong argument for retaining law enforcement education in community 
colleges is: its control will be local. Community colleges have moved to 

consolidate services, yet they retain the image of being locally sponsored 
institutions, because they are dedicated to meeting community needs in their 
service areas* A community college district will serve several law enforce- 
ment Jurisdictions and still retain the flexibility to service local training 
needs * 



Pressure builds in a community to retain small police departments so 
that local control may be assured* Studies have indicated trends are now to 
integrate functions of the criminal justice system. One such study by Norr- 
gard makes the following observations concerning the diiection of police 
agencies in sponsored services* 

'^Regardless of size, financial resources, or proximity 
to other units of general government, the vast majority 
of local governments in metropolitan areas deem themselves 
capable of administering a complete law enforcement program 
within their respective jurisdictions. This is one 
significant illustration of the failure to seek alternative 
means of problem solving. 
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With particular reference to police service (and this would apply 
equally to other agencies of the criminal justice system) , he says • • • 

"the supportive activities can be consolidated and coordinated while re^ 
serving the important responsibility of providing necessary patrol service 
to each local government Training is specifically enumerated as be- 
ing one of the staff services which lends well to some form of cooperative 
venture. 

It is possible to retain local option and still have services of a co- 
operative nature by working together, A major advantage of this type of 
operation would be realized through better planning for the allocation of 
financial and other resources. 

The Cooperative Processes Between Law Enforcement Agencies and the College 

The opportunities being offered law enforcement education and training 
in the United States are being drastically weakened by the establishment of 
unrealistic goals with inadequate financial resources » shortages of qualified 
personnel and a lack of efficient coordination at all levels, These weak- 
nesses can be attacked only if there are concisely developed plans for a 
comprehensive training and educational system. Such a system^ if it is to 
best 8^i.ve the community, must bring the resources of law enforcement tech- 
nology and educational expertise into focus. For a number of reasons com- 
munity colleges offer the most logical locations to bring these coordinated 
concepts of education and training into beingi 

For the past two decades law enforcement education and training has 
experienced such rapid growth that there has been little time to pause and 
analyze the quality of these rapidly evolving programs. These programs 
have developed primarily as a stop-gap liaison between college programs and 
functional field operations. This has brought about a situation in which 
educational quality of some programs has been compromised. The education 
offered has, by necessity, been either training oriented or outside the 
disciplines directly related to law enforcement. 

Many educational programs developed in these two decades have, however, 
adapted to the changing needs of law enforcement in society. It is these 
quality programs that should be involved in the training processes. Because 
cocomunity colleges have been flexible in their approach to social issues 
confronting society, where law enforcement agencies and colleges work to- 
gether to provide linkages between training and education, criminal Justice 
personnel with broader professioi.al preparation are produced. 

Cooperation between law enforcement agencies and colleges will tend 
to build a stronger program for these reasons: 

1. It places the recruit trainee in a viable educational 
environment and builds his interest and confidence 
in continuing off-duty educational programs. 

It exposes the trainee to other local agency personnel 
and other department procedures. With consolidated 
curricula in the system there will tend to be cross- 
fertilization of procedures and policies. 
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3. It permits a pooling of the be^^t available instructor 
talent. Colleges, In most Instances, can and will 
utilize all agency personnel who are qualified to teach. 

4. It is a highly visible demonstration of the college's 
interests In local needs. This also extends to the 
regional need for consolidation which is becoming more 
acceptable. 

3. It allows greater innovation and experimentation In 
teaching techniques and curriculum planning than is 
presently being accomplished through unilateral 
training efforts. 

6. It will develop a sounder relationship between the 
professional law enforcement administrator and the 
academic community and between the different agencies 
of the criminal justice system. 

7. It can serve as a catalyst for developing and improving 
degree producing programt^ in the criminal justice field. 

8. It will help improve the public image of agency per- 
sonnel along with improvement in technical expertise. 

9. It will tend to unveil the ''mystique'' which surrounds 
law enforcement training to the unknowing public 
insofar as what is taugnt or if it is taught at all. 

10. It offers the agency administrator, who is hampered by 
local, political or budget considerations, an opportunity 
to demonstrate what effect training can accomplish. 

The Capabilities of the Community College to Deliver Quality Programs 

The capability oi the comprehensive community college is created by its 
general philosophy in responding to local needs. There is great variety in 
terms of communities being served and, of course, the needs of the suburban 
community are common to a degree, yet different from those of densely pop- 
ulated areas. For this reason, it cannot be said "this is the way to do it 
everywhere.'' The fact that community collr^ges are different and arc*, where 
the action is makes them a good resource. 

How effective colleges can be in assisting the training effort is go- 
ing to depend upon: 

1. Relating the training to a total systems concept, 

2. The cost of training, and 

3. Staffing. 
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Training; The total systems concept . The criminal justice system 
has become fragmented to the extent that each agency looks to its unique 
function a;? the final solution for the complex problems of law enforcement 
and adiTiinistrationi There are many common areas of training and education 
for police, probation, parole and corrections. For example, the \inderstand- 
ing of human behavior is Just as important for the police as It is for any 
of the criminal justice agencies. There is a grouping of common knowledge 
or core courses that should be common to agents of each service in the 
criminal justice system. 

The total systems concept as proposed in this publication offers some 
unique advantages. There is need for concern when all agencies within the 
system insist upon a role of "going it alone." In a sense this gives each 
agency the opportunity to re-> invent the wheel. This duplication is a waste 
of financial resources. 

The Cost of Training: The academy and the college . In the area of 

cost analysis, either agency can present arguments to support and justify 
a training program. Thr purpose of this publication is to maximize the 
total effort of a traiiilng program, not to justify or support one over the 
other. All monies are coming from the same taxpayer and the responsibility 
of those in training and education is to see that maximum uso is made of the 
money available. The criteria should not be dollars, but the human resources 
that emerge to function in the democratic system. Since finances are going 
to have strong political impact on community leaders, some comments on the 
different criteria for evaluation of program cost are presented. 

1. The administrative cost of the program will probrably 
be less If the testing, records, grading, etc., are 
included with other students in a college setting. 

2. The amount of money available for training is limited, 
just as is manpower. Through flexible campus-based 
training, it is possible for a person to obtain some 
advanced training on his own time. This is especially 
true if educational inducements are a part of the 
total program. 

3. Training for a local agency may not be less expensive 
than it has been in the past, simply because there has 
been no scheduled training. In any event training is 
not low in cost, but it has been found to be a solid 
investment. 

4. The pooling of resources and facilities is going to 
constitute a major saving for taxpayers. In an 
organization that has the facilities already available, 
monies can then go to improved staffing rather than to 
building construction and facility maintenance. 

5. The intangibles of college-based programs should be 
considered. Community colleges have supporting services, 
expertise in resource materials, training ih* instructional 
techniques and the administrative structure for enforcing 
standards of performance. 
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3. CoTxununlty colleges have residual services for securing 
grants, special endowments, etc., that may not be 
otherwise available to operating agencies. 

Staffing . Community colleges have done a racher remarkable job of 
attracting to their faculties individuals with not only appropriate aca- 
demic credentials, but also with varieties of law enforcement backgrounds 
and experience. These individuals have been largely responsible for law 
enforcement program growth, since they have exerted leadership not only 
among in-service personnel, but also as career counselors in giving guid- 
ance to recent high school graduates. 

Since many of them had been associated with law enforcement training 
during theii. careers, there was a personal adjustment necessary when they 
moved into the higher education environment and became responsible for 
theoretical material and less concerned with day-to-day practical proce- 
dural skills. It should not be surprising then that these newly emerging 
professors are in reality far better qualified to plan, coordinate, and 
evaluate short term delivery of knowledge. Having taught in the college 
classroom and having associated with the coEnmunity college faculty, the 
former 1®^ enforceident officer has achieved a better concept of such es- 
sential reinforcements to learning as outside readings, research papers, 
and the value of essay-style responses to questions. 

There is every reason to believe that both recruit and in-service 
learning can be increased substantially when it includes visual reinforce- 
ment, individualized study, and retent ion-derjonstrated answers that evoke 
self-expression. Most authorities agree that serious deficiencies in the 
makeup of law enforcement personnel result from their unfamiliarity with 
their own literature as well as that from allied bodies of knowledge. An 
obvious ingredient in any professional is the desire to continually keep 
informed in areas of concern to him. 

The coamunity college library with its many inter-related resources 
can be readily available to assist the training function in the same way 
that it supports educational programs. An isolated law enforcement library 
in and of itself would certainly have usefulness, but the bodies of know- 
ledge within which the police function operates are rot isolated, but 
interwoven, and so must be all learning experiences. 

Relying upoi\ the cdnmunity college law enforcement staff for coordina- 
tion of training programs should insure a more unified approach to the pre- 
sentation of lectures, particularly those given by guest instructors brought 
in to cover materials in their special field of competence. A program plan- 
ned, coordinated, and supervised by an institution whose main purpose is 
delivering knowledge should have a considerable advantage over even the most 
worthy efforts that originate from organizationa whose primary mission is 
not directed toward identifying, reassessing, and effectively presenting the 
world of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NEED FOR. COORDINATICN 



Priorities should be established to insure a successful coordination. 
These priorities must include policy adoption, procedure development, and 
selection of administrators who will look to the long range goals of cam- 
pus-based training concepts. There are presently sufficient training 
academies and college-based programs in operation to draw some observa- 
tions as to their strengths and weaknesses. From these observations we 
may arrive at some fairly definitive guidelines that will tie the college- 
based programs to the state master plans and establish direction for law 
enforcement. 

Coordination between enforcement agencies and community colleges is 
a key element in the development of a viable curriculum* In order to 
secure maximum coordination the following should be considered: 

1. Mutual benefits of a college affiliated program, and 

2, Cooperation among organizations. 

Mutual Benefits 



The value of any program lies in the mutual benefits derived. Be- 
cause of mutual benefits, college affiliated programs should be attractive 
to agency administrators for a number of reasons. These reasons are re- 
flected in following trends emerging in co*itemporary American society; 

1* Educational Instlt JtloriS have developed learning 

environments and administrative techniques focused upon 
their main product--education. The colleges have a 
degree of refinement dealing with educational matters 
that is not found in line agencies of the criminal 
justice system. Colleges have a capacity to hire, super- 
vise and obtain demonstrative work from teaching personnel. 

2. The Council of Governments concept is being encouraged 
by both national and state governments. When we view the 
criminal justice processes, it appears city and county 
organizational structures may be supplemented by other 
desirable sub-divisions of government, The same is true 
for training organizations. 
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3. Many local governmental units are now looking to 
consolidation of training as a way of retaining local 
control. These consolidated units are in need of a 
mutual training facility which the community collegv*. 
provides . 

4. As pointed out elsewhere in this material, campus- 
based instruction may introduce a different kind of 
training in some subject areas previously ignored. 

These changes will produce a different orientation in 
the instructional processes. The college instructor 
can contribute some expertise in broad conceptual areas 
while academy personnel will continue to provide instruc- 
tion in the more highly specialized skills. 

5. Various pressures are being placed upon the enforcement 
agency to produce better qualified personnel. Either the 
agency produces a better product for public service or 

it is faced with the loss of public support. 

The most obvious need of the enforcement agency is to employ the best 
qualified personnel produced by educational institutions. Again, it must 
be stressed that the role of colleges can be only supplemental to the total 
training and education design for the criminal justice system. If the 
community colleges can assist in areas where inadequate training of personnel 
presently prevails, a high level of public service will be accomplished. 

Time, in this rapidly moving, dynamic society of the United States, is 
a critical factor in training. There is inadequate time to develop in- 
house capabilities for programs that should be designed more for education 
than for mechanistic training. Time is against any agency that must develop 
manpower with a proper attitude, teaching capability and expertise in a 
fairly technical field. 

The strengths of community college staff capabilities are geared to 
meet the demands for training assistance. The important question is , can 
community colleges assist in the immediate training of an agency ^s person- 
nel? The answer must be in the affixmativc since community colleges have 
already been involved in law enforcement training and education for a good 
number of years. 

Cooperation Among Organizations 

Existing state and federal legislation has established a number of 
agencies dealing with manpower development whose efforts must be coordinated 
with community colleges, if desirable results are to be achieved. Those 
most concerned with the newly developing programs will be: 

1. The Ft ate or Regional Planning Commisaions, and 

2. The State Directors of the Police Training and Standards 
Council • 
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Tc insure a training/education effort, full coordination is needed from 
all organi;:ations . 

The State or Regional Planning Commissions , The State Law Eiiforcement 
Planning Commissions are responsible for comprehensive plans to include all 
units of the system of justice (appendiK--lists the State Planning Commission 
Offices). The system will not function properly unless there is overall 
coordination. A few of the more important questions for the Planning Com- 
missions to consider in the campus -bailed programs are: 

1. Does the education/training concept more nearly meet 
the needs of a fully integrated and functional system? 

2. Are facilities being more fully utilized in bringing 
the training of several separate types of agencies 
together? 

3. Are costs proportionate with value received? Are federal 
and state funds being channeled to local agencies in suf- 
ficient amounts and at the right times? 

4. Are the end-producto of a combined education/training 
program more apt to quickly reach an '“ideal*' standard 
of performance than those in agency training programs? 

3. Will these programs streamline and up-grade on a 

state-wide basis, the curriculum content of a training 
program? Will these programs begin to focus on quality 
as well as on quantity? In the college-based program 
there are common core courses that are appropriate for 
police, corrections and court personnel. 

6. If the planning commissions answer these questions 
affirmatively, will their own training objectives be 
greatly enhanced by the implementation of campus- 
based trainixig? 

The State Training Councils . A major step in the improvement of 
training in the criminal Justice system has been the development of state 
councils to establish minimum entrance and training standards. 



In reviewing developing programs of the various states, some tend 
to favor a centralized state-;>ide academy, others favor regional academies 
and some a combination of regional academies in cooperation with available 
college systems. As cited earlier in this publication, there are a number 
of alternatives; it is not our task to identify the merit or strength of each. 
The rules, regulations and powers of the councils vary from state to state. 



The trend in progressive police education and training is illustrated 
in California's move to affiliate with community colleges. The following 
is a brief summary of California's cooinunlty college police training com- 
plex which may serve as an example for states who are considering such 
programs. 
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Basic Academies 

College affiliated or operated 

Trained 1,623 (45% in 1968-69). 31 

Non-affillated or department oper- 
ated trained 1,981 (55% in 1968- 
69). Approximately 1,300 were 
Los Angeles Police Department 
of Los Angles Sheriff's Office. 

The affiliation of these two 

agencies is now pending. 14 

Pre-Service Course (in lieu of academy) 

Community College A. A. Programs 70 

Certified Programs 55 

Supervisory 

Operated by or affiliated with Community 



Colleges 36 

Department operated - no affiliation 6 

Advanced Officer Course 

College operated or affiliated 9 

Department operated 2 

Technical and Special Courses 

Community College operated 24 

Four-year college operated 8 

State operated (California 

Youth Authority) 1 



Evidence cited in these figures indicates the California Training 
Council has weighed the advantages of college affiliation and is utilizing 
the network of community colleges to great advantage. 

Reciprocal agreements between states . Until training and eduen .ion 
are somewhat equivalent in content and methodology in various institutions, 
there is little possibility for certification between states. There are 
two ways in which this equivalency may be brought about: Through guidelines 

for college course content to include che four-year program and by ident- 
ifying core curricula for short term training courses. 

Curriculum guidelines may, in the future, be more explicit on the 
content of the core courses suggested. If credit on college level courses, 
i.e*. Introduction to Law Enforcement, Criminal Law, etc., is going to 
transfer from state to state, then national guidelines are as vital as 
state standards. 
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The community college curricula will be a common catalyst to bring 
this about ^ since it has approval based upon regional educational accredi- 
tation. The guidelines published by the Amrirican Associatiai of Junior 
Colleges have done a signi£i< ant Job for the establishment of a common 
course of study. 
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CHAPTER IV 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 



Many police administrators feel they have a great deal to benefit 
from the sharing of training responsibilities with community colleges. 
However, in developing such a cooperative relationship between the agency 
and the college, a number of elements of such affiliation must be examined. 
The following are some of the major considerations: 

1. Stress training . It may be acknowledged that the 
academic portion of a learning situation In the 
college does not strive to emphasize stress 
situations. Stress training regarding physical 
and psychological reaction under a given condition 
should usually be an agency responsibility. 

2. Discipline . Colleges strive to develop self 
discipline and a discipline for learning. In the 
long run, more discipline In learning may help 
enforcement agencies to avoid negative public 
reaction. There Is a great deal of difference In 
how discipline should be Imposed upon a new recruit 
and how In turn he will Impose It upon his con- 
stituents. Military discipline per se does not 
necessarily obtain desirable results in civil 

law enforcement and In many instances creates more 
problems than it solves. 

3. Scheduling . Greater flexibility for departments will be ob- 
tained in college operated education/training programs 
since much of the education and training offered will 

be pursued by the individual on his own time. If the 
college program is operated in regularly scheduled 
training blocks, scheduling details would not differ 
significantly from the department operated training 
academy. 

4. Instr u ctors . Most states have provisions for technical- 
vocational instruction on a part-time basis by people who 
have shown a demonstrated competence in the field being 
taught. This flexibility actually adds much strength to 

program of instruction. It is Important to have instruc- 
tional staff in recruit training who can transmit both 
technical information and social values. The temper of 
an agency is fixed in s recruit's mind by his initial 
introduction to the agency through these instructors* 
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It may be desirable for agency personnel to provide 
a reasonable amount of basic Instruction In an entry 
program. 

Instructor qualifications are a personal matter 
as much as ^hey arc a credentlallng program. If 
a man happens to be self-educated, has other desir- 
able technical qualifications and meets the minimum 
state requirements for his field, he should be util- 
ized In the college program. It Is always desirable, 
of course, If the same person possesses academic prepar- 
at Ion . 

5. Uniforms . This will be largely based upon the decision 
of college administrators working in conjunction with a 
local advisory committee. Again, the wearing of uniforms 
will depend upon the facilities available and the amount 
of regimentation built Into the training activities. As 
with any type of i<nlform, It Is bes<t to utilize It when 
necessary for purposes of Identification or massed for- 
mat lor^s . 

6. Homework . If college credit Is an Integral part of the 
program, homework Is expected. This Is no different than 
any academy type operation which expects Its participants 
to rewrite au\d restudy notes as well as study assignments 
In textbooks and In handout materials. Since many aca- 
demies operate on an 8 to 10 hour day, caution must be ex- 
ercised In planning for Instructional sessions. Physical 
training, and light lecture materials should be Inter- 
spersed with the regular lecture sessions. Frequently, 
additional study time Is more beneficial to a student 
than excessive hours of lecture. If homework Is expected, 
books and/or handout materials should be available to 
students and made a part of the training process. 

7. Field Training . Generally, field training should remain 
an agency responsibility. An understanding to this effect 
should be developed between the agency and the college. 

8. Work Assignments . This will be dependent upon the type 

of training to be given. If It Is an accelerated schedule 
and the man Is assigned to training on a full-time basis, 
then he should not be expected to work at his regular 
Job. Training, however, shoild be viewed as a continuing 
process. A great deal of training above the entry 
level should be voluntary on the part of the Individual. 
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9. Time in Training * This is an intangible factor which 
will have to evolve with the development of local needs. 
Some metropolitan areas already train police officers in 
excess of 500 hours while some rural areas have no train- 
ing requirements. The more rapidly all areas can surpass 
minimum state standards the quicker agencies of the system 
will begin to develop favorably in their performance. 

With federal funds now paying for employee training, police 
officers who had never anticipated training or education 
are voluntarily working in an educational environment. 

They are demanding courses relevant to their job and are 
asking that courses be offered at a convenient location 
and at the same time fit a rotating work schedule. Ed- 
ucational institutions are responding to this demand. 

For example, as a direct result of local requests, many 
institutions offer courses in various disciplines that 
deal with law enforcement issues. 

In a college program, where scheduling may be for a lesser 
number- of hours per day, but over a longer period of 
time, it is feasible that work schedules may not be inter- 
rupted for advanced officer and specialized training. 

Every profession requires certain standards of its mem- 
bers. Members of the criminal Justice system should 
be willing to contribute some of their personal time to 
self-improvement. This does not mean there should not 
be adjustments of work schedules and financial incentives 
given by the agency so that a person is motivated to 
secure education and training. Experience has shown that 
in organizations which support education and training it 
is easy to find personnel who voluntarily take advantage 
of an opportunity for additional education of their own 
time* This is perhaps the greatest strength in having 
an on-'^oing program at the local community college. 

10. Textbooks . As training evolves with broader educational 
increments the necessity and advantages for prepared 
texts will be felt. This does not mean that local in- 
formation will no longer have to be prepared by the 
individual instructor. Commerical publishing companies 
have recognized the need for a special type of publication 
for law enforcement and more and more materials are becom- 
ing available to academies. The Training Keys * published 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, have 
been valuable supplements to jiany training academies. 

11* In-House Training , Training In a community college set- 
ting cannot hope to give all local information, ordinances 
and policies that the operational personnel , must have. 
Neither a college training program nor a regional academy 
can do this, it must remain the responsibility of the 
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agency concerned. If training Is going to be region- 
alized in any form, there must be period'^ of orientation 
after the employee returns to his agency. The operating 
agencies can cut down substantially on their training 
obli^iitions , but they can never assign it totally to an 
outside organization. 

12. College Awarded Credit . The policy established for 

awarding credit for training courses will depend largely 
upon the state education agency and individual institution. 
There are loosely developed policies presently being 
utilized that should be studied by State Directors of 
Training and persons in the field of technical education. 

The policy of accepting training academy instruction 
as college level course content varies from institution to 
institution. It is incumbent upon officials within the edu- 
cational structure to make firm decisions as to what type of 
law enforcement instruction meets the criteria for educational 
curricula. It is firmly agreed that present training should 
be updated and improved in order that training contain a 
substantial amount of education. Training in manipulative 
skills should he left to the agencies. Since state training 
directors are in a position to make recommendations as to 
the skills and educational content of a curriculum, they 
should press for the establishment of guidelines by in- 
stitutions so that up-grading of curricula may begin. 



These are some of the major concerns related to college affiliated law 
enforcement training. The key Issues concerning education and training In a 
campus setting can be resolved with substantial cooperation and research from 
the law enforcement state training directors, local law enforcement officials, 
and educational personnel involved in technical education and community college 
adminiF' ;ation. 
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CHAPTER V 



Zl 



benefits of community college affiliation 



Since the Wlckersham Commission Report of 1931, there has been ample 
evidence to support a national need for improved law enforcement education 
and training. This evidence has pointed up a prime need for recruit train- 
ing, specialized training, and supervisory training. The President's Crime 
Commission reemphasized the need for intensive vocational and professional 
training before a recruit can understand the task and learn how to fulfill 
it^^ In addition to manipulative training needs, there is recognition that 
law enforcement officers should be educated in the sociological composition 
of the community and gain an understanding of the psychological needs of 
human behavior. The social conscience of enforcement agents should Improve 
by including educational components in the training curricula. To further 
amplify the national problem, Sheehan indicated police training and edu- 
cation are suffering acute inbreeding and lack of commitment to change 
The problem of law enforcement training suffers from several inherent 
weaknesses, many of which may be eliminated by community college affilia- 
tion. 



Frograrii needs may be identified as; 

1. National and regional needs, 

2. State and changing patterns of control, and 

3. Incentives for professional development. 

National and Regional Needs 

There are so many critical needs in the area of criminal Justice 
training and education it is impossible to elaborate on them in detail. 
Many problems pertaining to tralnlng/cducation have been identified in 
the guideline publications by the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
TWO specific problems identified for study, in this publication, as they 
influence training have been: 

1. The trend to universal education, and 

2. The Department of Defense Transition Program. 
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T rend to Universal Education . The trend toward universal ed- 
ucation Mandates the educational Institution to offer certain types of 
5 truction as a public services Because this education is be< omlng 
more cocnmonplace, law enforcement agencies may find a time wheL. the em- 
ployee is better educated than he Is trained. Thus, inherent weaknesses 
from lack of training found In the system would be compounded. Agencies 
of the system must become aware that training is not merely desirable 
but a requisite for survival. 

The Transition Program . Project Transition was Initiated by the 
Department of Defense In January, 1968. No other program more vividly 
illustrates the application of the concept of community college operated 
law enforcement cducatlon/tralnlng programs. Tha*: part of Project Trans- 
ition dealing with law enforcement has been Identified as ^'Operation, 
Police Manpower,** and Is a program designed to provide trained police 
recruits upon their separation from the services. 

The purpose of Operation Police Manpower Is to provide counseling, 
recruitment, and screening services with maximum in-: ervlce training 
and educational opportunities to servicemen during their last six months 
of duty in order to prepare them for a productive re-entry into civilian 
life. Figure I depicts the process employed In Operation Police Manpower 

The Department of Defense, through the cooperation of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, negotiated with local academic 
institutions to establish training and education programs. The programs 
were established on a 240 hour basic requirement to meet all state min- 
imum standards. A number of community colleges are participating In the 
Transition Program. 

Figure II shows the basic Recruit School Curriculum, consisting of 
200 contact hours, recommended by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 



Project Transition 
Operation Police Manpower 



Military Applicant 



Interest Development 



Screening 




General Education Development 



Operation Police Manpower 




Placement 




Interest Development 



Local Law Enforcement Career 



Figure 1 
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BASIC RECRUIT SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Recommended by the lACP 



Conta:t 

Hours 



Introduction to Law Enforcement 3 

Criminal Law 16 

Crjmlnal Evidence 8 

Adbuinistration of Criminal Law 2 

Crimivial Investigation 64 

Patrol Procedures 38 

Traffic Control 20 

Juvenile Procedure^' 6 

Defensive Tactics 14 

Firearms 26 

First Aid 10 

Examinations 3 

Sub-Total 200 



Figure II 



S tate; Changing Pattern of Control 

Unless more initiative is developed locally in training and education^ 
state coordination will be replaced by state operation. Trends in training 
and education have shown a tendency to switch from state coordination to 
state operation. The implication is that the institution doing training 
and/or education will find it more difficult to respond to local needs. Each 
college and agency should retain the authority to distinguish between the 
needs of metropolitan areas as opposed to the needs of suburban and rural areas. 
Unless this right of self-determination is retained, the local law enforcement 
administrator is going to relinquish his training responsibility, whether it 
be to state, regional or other levels. The speed and extent of change may 
depend upon how closely the local agency utilizes the resources of a local 
ccmmunity college. 

iD iproved Operational Efficiency Needed 

Some trends which make it desirable for the local law enforcement 
agencies to affiliate with community colleges ar^i: 

1. Changing patterns of financial support . All levels of 
local agencies are becoming more dependent upon state 
and federal support. The trend for reimbursement has 
been to local agencies through the states and not direct 
aid to county end city. Community colleges are establish- 
ed channels for securing these types of funds. 
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2, Trends toward centralization . This evolution is 
inevitable because of growth, improved communication 
and the administrative capability to handle larger, more 
complex operations • District-wide coordination is a 
logical stept 

3. Need for planning and research . If enforcement agencies, 
particularly smaller ones, are to retain control of 
their development > they require the planning and research 
capabilities which can be achieved through the joint 
efforts of training and education. 

4, Responsibility of the state . Legislative provisions 
place obligations on states to provide for citizen 
protection and education. As states have been forced 
to accept more responsibility for maintaining standards, 
they have naturally assumed more control. Because of 
this control shift, a local organization capable of 
retaining local control is needed. The essential char- 
acter of the community college is responsiveness to 
local needs. 

5. Need .^or increased services . Without minimum training 
standards at the state level, few agencies would respond 
to the demand for trained and educated personnel. The 
demand for increased services is straining the capability 
of local agencies to produce quality services. Local 
agencies in general have found it difficult to furnish 
the manpower they would like to have to do the Job. 

6, Federal support . The infusion of federal funds both In 
education and law enforcement has given impetus to state 
level organizations in the form of planning, training, and 
even field operations. In many instances the commurity 
college has been a catalyst in obtaining these funds and 
furnishing a basis for state-wide coordination. 

7. Public demand . People want more than minimum performance 
in law enforcement. They want efficiency, loyalty, and 
honesty that cannot be compromised. They realize the 
only way this can be achieved is through superior training 
and education. They have indicated, through congressional 
action, a willingness to pay for this efficiency. 

Incentives for Professional Development 

If a program is to achieve any degree of success, it is important that 
tho personnel receiving the training and education receive recognition for 
their accomplishments. Affiliation with a community college may provide: 
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]'. Professional base for Increased public support. 

2, Attraction of individual officers toward seeking 
additional education on their own. 

3, Recognition of achievement in the areas of assignments, 
responsibilities, authority, pay and promotion. 

4, Broadened occupational opportunities. 

Historically, the public has generally indicated a willingness to 
pay for a higher degree of expertise in the professions. Many law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the country have additional pay increments 
for higher education and some equivalency scale for advanced in-service 
and technical training. The administrator should be prepared to submit 
a plan for additional pay in order that personnel will be stimulated to 
gain education and training on their own time. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS; SOME EXAMPLES 

The purpose of this section is to present on-going programs in order 
to illustrate their organizational structures, the operational guidelines 
which they follow, and the unique characteristics of each program. Examples 
cited are programs that have been in existence for varying periods of time 
and have proved their worth to the satisfaction of regional law enforcement 
administrators. 

The concept of academy training affiliated with community colleges will 
probably follow a lengthy transitional path in the movement from agency-based 
to totally campus-based training. Examples cited illustrate the flexibility 
of approach in terms of meeting the needs of the officer, the agency, and 
the community college. The programs are illustrated in the form of a continu- 
um, going from a program with minimum college participation to one run exclusive- 
ly by the college. 

The illustrations that follow have been selected for their uniqueness 
in the type of curricula developed and processes of implementation in each 
program. Many of the problems that arise in the development of a model pro- 
gram will be included within the context of the following descriptions. 

The Chicago Police Department and City Colleges of Chicago 

The Public Service Institute, Loop College, City Colleges of Chicago, 
is cooperating with the Chicago Police Department in its expanded training 
program at the Chicago Police Academy. At present, the college is responsi- 
ble for about 25% of the 31-week academy program. Four courses are offered 
for a total of 12 credit hours. Two courses are in behavioral science and 
two are in law enforcement. Supportive services, such as remedial work In 
communication skills and counseling, are presently provided by the institute 
and will be expanded in the near future. All instruction taker place at the 
police academy. 

The two courses in law enforcement, Law Enforcement 101 and 102, were 
taken out of the two-year associate degree program offered at Loop College. 

In behavioral science, the institute staff has established two new courses 
relevant to people working in law enforcement. The two courses are divided 
along the following lines. Behavioral Science 101 serves as an introduction 
into the relationships among socialization, social structure, and behavior. 
Behavioral Science 102 deals with conditions which affect our responses to 
the phenomena dealt with in Behavioral Science 101. 
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In these courses particular attention is given to defining police- 
citizen relationships » police-community relationships, and to a discussion 
of what ’’makes a good policeman •” A two-week workshop in applied psychol- 
ogy is a part of the program. It is the intent of the workshop t o let the 
recruit have as active a role as possible under the supervision of profes- 
sional psychologists and the aid of interns from graduate schools in the 
Chicago area. 

The behavioral science approach to law enforcement training and educa- 
tion at the Chicago Police Academy rests upon the following assumptions: 

1. That police departments across the country are facing 
the problem of redefining their role in contemporary 
urban centers; 

2. That the tensions and strains operating within urban 
places also tend to be reflected within the encounters 
of the policeman performing his duty, particularly in 
areas of the population from which the majority of po- 
licemen are recruited; 

3. The police have been subject to a great deal of scru- 
tiny and sometimes very violent criticism. 

Both the Chicago Police Academy and the Public Service Institute 
have approached the new program with an attitude of experimentation and 
willingness to change as change becomes necessary. An evaluation is be- 
ing conducted regularly by members of the staff with the help of an ad- 
visory committee. 

Sinclair Conmunity ColleRe, Dayton> Ohio 

The contiguous areas, including Montgomery County, the City of Dayton, 
and others, have utilized Sinclair Community College as a source of material 
for their 920-hour basic training course which Is conducted over 23 weeks. 
The following courses are offered as a part of the recruit academy: Orien- 

tation to Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice; Introduction to Criminalis- 
tics; and Criminal Evidence and Procedure. These courses serve as the nu- 
cleus for both a training and education program. Figure III indicates the 
courses and the appendix gives the course descriptions. 

Preliminary plans indicate the cocmunity college will assume admin- 
istrative responsibility for the basic state-required 130 hours of recruit 
training. It will also conduct in-service training such as supervisory 
(40-hour) courses, institutes, and seminars, 

The initial exposure to the academic program through the recruit 
training -education package encourages young officers to further their ed- 
ucation on a continuing voluntary basis, 
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Curriculum of 
Dayton Police Acadany 



Course Hours 

Orientation to Law Enforcement 93 

Introduction to Criminalistics 41 

Criminal Law, Procedure, and Rules of Evidence 120 

Investigative Procedures 50 

Community Studies 62 

Procedural Training 33 

Patrol Tactics 26 

Traffic Problems 25 

Technical Skill Training 138 

Community Field Experiences (Open to 

Dayton Police Recruits Only) 120 

Field Patrol Experiences 160 

Examinations and Special Seminars 50 

Total Hours 920 

FlKure III 



What has been shown in the Sinclair Community College Program Is the 
ability to respond to requests froia local law enforcement agencies and to 
identify those areas that retain educational structure, yet are based upon 
acceptable transferrable courses to a four-year program offering a Bach- 
elor’s degree at the University of Dayton. An important readjustment of 
programming has taken place within the Sinclair Community College District 
that may serve as a model elsewhere* The training academy has seen fit to 
establish a close coordination with the college-established program while 
the University of Dayton, in recognizing the benefits of the two-year col- 
lege» has moved to offer upper division work and will move into graduate 
level offerings* 
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The Oakland Police Academy: Auburn Heights, Michigan^ and the Oakland 

Community College 

The development of Oakland came as a result of several events. In 
1950j the Southeast Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police established 
Basic Police Training zone schools in the Detroit metropolitan area. In- 
struction was conducted primarily by agents of the F.B.I., and schools 
were coordinated by Police Chiefs in the immediate area. Initially, in- 
struction was for two hours a day, one day a week, for IS weeks. Two 
schools were held each year. Eventually, the schools were increased to 
two days per week until the student had completed ^*0 hours of training. 

He was required to complete two of these sessions for a total of 160 hours 
before he had earned a certificate of completion. 

One of the most active groups in the area wa. the South Oakland Police 
Chiefs’ Association, In 1958, this group, with the assistance of the Detroit 
office of the F.B.I., developed a 160-hour Detective Course. Later, they a- 
gain joined forces to develop a RioL' Control Course. These two courses and 
the Basic Police Training zone schools were helpful In meeting the very ur- 
gent need for adequate police training in the area. 

In August, 1965, a highly respected Oakland County Circuit Court 
Judge appeared before the Oakland County Board of Supervisors indicating 
that he was often compelled to dismiss serious criminal cases because 
the cases were not properly prepared. In the opinion of the Court, the 
cases were poorly prepared because investigating officers were not properly 
trained in investigating criminal cases and in presenting these cases in 
court. Consequently in September, 1965, the Oakland County Board of Super- 
visors appointed an investigative group known as the ’'Committee to Study 
Law Enforcement Problems.*' The conmittee, after diligently studying the 
problem, found there was a definite need for additional lav enforcement train- 
ing in Oakland County. 

In August, 1966, the Committee approached Oakland Community College to 
discuss the possibilities of establishing a police training center on one of 
the campuses cf the College. Within 60 days of the initial contact with Oak- 
land Conmiunity College, all of the major problems had been resolved. The 
College gave full support to the program and within siK months the first Basic 
Police Training Course had a graduating class of 45 police trainees. 

The six-week (240 hours) basic police training program at Oakland Com- 
munity College offers the municipal township and county police official an 
excellent opportunity to train his officers who have not had formal training 
in law enforcement work. Major topics in the program include: criminal law; 

constitutional law; evidence; arrest; search and seizure; confessions, criminal 
investigations; interrogation; testifying in court; firearms; first aid; re- 
port writing, patrol techniques, riot cttitrol; defensive tactics; motor ve- 
hicle law; accident investigation, auto theft; human relations; police courtesy 
and ethics. Three college credit hours are given for each of two courses: 
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1. Fundamentals of Police Operation; 

2. Principles and Application of Criminal Law, 

The student may also pay the tuition fee and receive three additional col- 
lege credit hours for Physical Fitness and Defensive Tactics, 

The St, Petersburg Junior College and Florida Regional Law Enforcement Agencies 

One of the more progressive programs in college affiliate training has 
been the one sanctioned by St. Petersburg Junior College through the Florida 
Institute for Law Enforcement. The structure and curricula of this Institute 
moved to meet the needs of training at the time of its initiation in 1965. 

The Institute is independent of the college curricula and specializes in short 
courses, management services and miscellaneous services necessary to bring 
enforcement agencies and the college-based program into close cooperation. 

The Florida Institute for Law Enforcement is organized into three func- 
tional divisions: Training, Management Services, and Publications, The fol- 

lowing is a brief description of the responsibilities of each division. 

Training Division. The Training Division is responsible for the assistance 
and stimulation of training within law enforcement agencies in the Stele of 
Florida and the development and presentation of training programs not available 
within such agencies. The Training Division offers the following programs and 
services : 

1. Short Course Program (consisting of 28 separate courses). 

2. In-Service Study Series (correspondence type courses). 

3. Training Assistance and Coordinator Services. 

Police Executive Development Program. 



Management Services Division . The Management Services Division is re- 
sponsible for receiving, evaluating, and acting upon requests by law enforce- 
ment administrators for management services. As with direct staff asbis lance 
in the training area, management services are provided only to the extent 
possible within limited Institute resources. The Management Services Division 
provides the following services for law enforcement agencies In Florida: 

1. Personnel Testing and Selection Services. 

2. Staff Assistance Projects and Consultant Services. 

3. Research and Development Activities. 



Publications Division . The Publications Division is responsib ' t 
the preparation and reproduction of documents supporting the other ; iiles 
of the Institute. Publications are made available to interested ag< acK s 
without cost. The Kibllcations Division edits and publishes the Florida 
Police Chiefs Association's Monthly Bulletin, Furthermore, the Publications 
Division prepares, publishes and distributes training materials as developed 
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by the Training Division. Also published in the training field are short 
course brochures » announcements > and all materials utilized for classroom 
distribution in training courses. 

Rio Hondo Junior College and the Affiliated Training Academy 

Rio Hondo Junior College located in Whittier, California, represents one 
of the most active college-affiliated law enforcement training programs in the 
West. The physical facilities of the academy are removed from the main college 
campus. This academy serves the training requirements of 17 law enforcement 
agencies. Other agencies of the criminal justice system may arrange special 
training courses. The academy conducts a 400 hour Basic Police Recruit School 
and other advanced specialized schools. Through individual counseling a stu- 
dent may taka regular college courses to satisfy his training requirements. 

The 10-week Recruit School Is assigned 9 semester hours of college credit; 
other courses of lesser time carry from 2 to 4 semester hours of college credit 
Figure IV gives the curriculum of the Rio Hondo program and the Appendix gives 
the outline of the course. 

Instructors at the Junior college may instruct in their specialized field 
at the academy. This is a distinctly different administrative sub-unit ao that 
there is no conflict with the regular college program. 

A summary of the Basic Recruit Training Program follows: 

The program was developed In close cooperation with law enforcement 
agencies, the College Police Science Advisory Committee, the College Admin- 
istration and the Oclifornia Community Colleges* The curriculum and courses 
have been certified by the State Commission on Peace Officer Standards and 
Training as meeting or surpassing the requirements set forth by law and the 
Commission so that qualifying law enforcement agencies may claim financial aid 
for their trainees. 

The school operates at the College Annex (Police Science Facility)^ 3600 
Workman Mill Road, Whittier, California. However, all students who reside out- 
side the Rio Hondo Junior College District must secure a permit from the Junior 
College District where they reside. Participating law enforcement agencies 
will provide the ammunition which is distributed by the instructors' at the 
range. The students wear the khaki uniform prescribed, as well as the athle- 
tic dress when required. 

Law enforcement agencies receive reports on the progress of their trainees 
Written examinations; manipulative skills; firearms competency; individual 
responsibility, cooperative spirit and personal conduct is covered in the re- 
port. Officers who successfully complete this school are eligible for the 
Standard Red Cross First Aid Card; Certificate of Completion from this College, 
as well as nine units of credit; Basic Certificate from the Commission on Peace 
Officer Standards and Training. 
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Curriculum of 

Rio Hondo Junior College Police Academy 



Course Hours 

Introduction to Law Enforcem nt 15 

Criminal Law 40 

Criminal Evidence 11 

Administration of Justice 11 

Criminal Investigation 49 

Communicy Police Relations 22 

Patrol Procedures 50 

Traffic Control 36 

Juvenile Procedures 9 

Defensive Tactics 27 

Firearms 23 

First Aid 15 

English 28 

Administration 55 

Examination? 9 

Total Hours 400 



Figure IV 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

These five examples constitute case studies on affliation between 
law enforcement agencies and community colleges* From these studies, it 
is obvious that the alternatives available to a local situation are as 
diverse as the characteristics of a particular locality or region may dic- 
tate* In one case, the college role is only minor; in another, it is one 
of operation of an academy* The training and education activities may be 
on-campus or off-campus^ or in some cases may be a combination of both* The 
significant outcomes of the affiliation between law enforcement agencies and 
the community colleges in these cases are: | 

1* Improved training and education for the agencies involved and | 

1 

2. Increased services by the college to the community, | 
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CHAPTER VII 

INSTITUTION RESPONSIBILITIES 



The critninal justice agency and the college Involved in the training 
program have responsibilities for Insuring the best program possible. These 
responsibilities « In many Instances, are prompted by Informal agreements and 
personal cooperation which form the basis for binding the operating agency 
to the college. The agencies of the criminal justice system and the academic 
Institution frequently divide their responsibilities In the following mannar. 

Agency Responsibilities 

The agency assumes responsibility for: 

1. The advisory committee, and 

2. Serving In the selection processes for applicants. 

The Advisory Committee ^ The selection and function of in advisory om- 
mlttee should be a mutually agreed upon plan between the participating organ- 
izations. The present law enforcement advisory committees should be responsi- 
ble for the following; 

1. The advisory committees presently constituted 
should be expanded to Include corrections and 
the courcs. 

2. Representatives from each of the areas of the 
criminal justice process should Identify the 
proper programs that are to be translated Into 
the curricula. 

3. The chief administrative officer of each organ- 
ization should personally see that his policies 
and Ideas are heard In the development of the 
general philosophies of the program. 

4. The broad program format In such areas as cur- 
riculum, academic quality and staffing must be 
a Joint responsibility with the origination of 
policy by the participating agencies, 

5. The actual administration of the training pro- 
gram should be left primarily to the college. 

The agency, through police development, can 
strengthen the college administration If nec- 
essary. 

36 
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The Selection Process for Applicants , Through mutual agreement, the 
agency and the college should establish some minimum common standards for 
students. For pre-service pupils the college, through the advisory pro- 
cess, should point out to each student the established qualifications for 
positions being sought. If instruction is to be for in-service students, 
then the determination of qualifications will be an agency responsibility. 

Caution should be exercised by all concerned that students who are 
not physically or mentally qualified be so advised of such deficiencies. 

In reality, it is the employing agency that must establish minimum stan- 
dards. 

Educational Responsibilities 

The colleges are expected to serve as both the instrument of instruction 
and coordinating agency in the initiation of training and education. Some of 
the recurring problems seem to be; 

1. Maintaining the academic quality of the program, and 

2. Manpower needs. 

Academic Quality . The maintenance of quality need not be difficult for 
the educational institution if it will note these trends. 

1. Pre-service training is to be more education oriented. 

It has been suggested a substantial part of the 120 hour 
minimum be devoted to academic concepts, i.e., Intro- 
duction to the Criminal Justice System, Criminal Law, 

Court Processes and Criminal Evidence, and Inter-per- 
sonal and Community Relations. Most of the skills 
courses will be off-shoots of the 120-hotr course . Enough 
skills instruction, i.e., firearms, hand to hand 
combat, will be retained to assure a given level of 
proficiency. These latter activities will in most 
instances be agency responsibilities. 

2. Some functions are purely academic while others are 
strictly skills. The college can assist in establish- 
ing the body of knowledge desirable for a more complete 
education. The college obligation is to make sure 
"academic increments" are not merely duplication of the 
manipulative skills. 

3. Career occupational orientation, while somewhat 
different from the traditional liberal arts education 
still retains a strong link to the basic concepts 

in libel al arts. Perhaps the difference in the 
two approaches is that the career orientation is a 
more gradual exposure to academia with greater 
relevance to students. 
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4« There Is a great need for both liberal arts exposure 
and special expertise in the several areas of law 
enforcement. The type of education received may 
dictate where a graduate will pursue his career. 

Many four-year graduates of liberal arts oriented 
programs do not begin their career with local agencies. 

It is more likely that the local agency can attract 
a man when his education is in the specialized field 
of law enforcement. 

Manpower Needs. It Is estimated that on a national scale the overall 
manpower needs of law enforcement agencies exceed the supply by at least 
ten percent. This estimate in itself gives a misleading quantitative fig- 
ure since administrators of a depsartment, if they had an opportunity to 
screen, candidates more closely, could replace a number of their present 
operational personnel. Administrators are sometimes burdened with employ- 
.^es with low competence levels simply because better talent is not available. 

Manpower needs may be stressed in quantity and quality, and the college 
program is one avenue to assist in alleviating both needs. 

Because of the close affiliation with post high school students, com- 
munity college counselors are instrumental in the career selection of a 
student. Through the counseling processes, many students have been guided 
to a career in law enforcement. 

Up-grading of the student through improved education and training pro- 
cesses is the basis for support of the campus -based training concept. Train- 
ing based upon sound sociological and psychological foundations must ulti- 
mately produce better personnel. 

Agency and educational responsibilities should not be designated to 
one institution, since the success of any program cannot be based upon the 
effectiveness of a single organization. It must be the coordinated efforts 
of both institutions to produce a quality program. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

IMPACT OF TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
ON THE LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER 



Educators and trainers of personnel for the criminal justice system 
must recognize that we either accelerate or minimize ideals as identified 
in the area of human rights. This transition in laws and social usage 
must be made through a peaceful and efficient way or postponed to a nation- 
al calamity* Men responsible for these changes may be best trained and 
educated In established educational institutions* Law enforcement personnel 
concerned may be helped In a number of ways by educational affiliation. 

Some of the more important contributions from education are: 

1. Development of the officer's Image, 

2. Career development, and 

3. Financial incentives. 

Development of the Officer's Image 

The ultimate success of any training and educational progran is the 
degree to which it improves the competency of the personnel. Increased 
competency of the criminal justice employee occurs when he improves both his 
self-image and his Image as perceived by members of our society. 

In our society, a law enforcement employee can and does often work out- 
side his own social group. Because of these work patterns and social pres- 
sures, he may easily become alien to the society In which he works. In urban 
areas he works throughout the ghetto and deals primarily with the criminal 
fringe of society. The abrasiveness of these exposures forces the agent to 
generate values from outside the mainstream of our regular social structure. 
When this occurs, self-perception of the Individual Is centered upon a very 
restrictive social perspective. This may well result In a weak commitment 
to social cohesion. 

Colleges can serve as a primary aid to keeping working agents or of- 
ficers in society "intelligent participators." Formal schooling is more 
than just a learning experience in terms of curriculum content; it Is 
cooperation and Interaction with cross-sections of society. By having en- 
forcement officers in classrooms, neither the regular student nor the 
officer can escape sharing important social problems. In so shaving, che 
officer can broaden his perspective in terms of the whole social order. 

In turn, society la able to view the officer and form opinions In a neutral 
setting. 
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The law enforcement officer, if he is to truly train and educate him- 
se must be given an opportunity to survey the task he has to perform in 
the social order. Given the exposure to college life, he may not only de- 
velop his latent intellectual abilities, but also his judgement aid discre- 
tion. 



Higher education alone will not improve public support or change neg- 
ative citizen attitudes to positive ones. We can expect educational by- 
products to be put to good use immediately in law enforcement. These by- 
products include exposure to others with varying careers and interests, 
realization of interrelated bodies of knowledge that can be useful, a more 
comfortable feeling about social change, a recognition that variations in 
human responses to stimuli are normal, and even that conflict is one possible 
response to stress and frustration. 

The image of the law enforcement officer held by the public can improve 
if there is a willingness by the public to support the law. This support 
can evolve only from voluntary compliance to the laws, and voluntary compli- 
ance may well rest upon the degree of confidence the public holds in its law 
enforcement officers* 

Through campus affiliation, the law enforcement student and college-age 
public have an opportunity to eliminate narrow attitudes held regarding the 
processes of justice. If there is to be real Improvement in the criminal 
justice process, it will evolve from training and education in a college 
setting. 

Career Development 

Studies indicate we are naking very poor use of human resources as evi- 
denced by the fact that major cities are unable to recruit adequate personnel 
with a national recruitment program. With college affiliation, law enforce- 
ment training and education can become the catalyst for professional career 
development and be competitive in a society that is demanding more competent 
personnel. 



In recent years the need for men of high ability and 
advanced training has often been so pressing in one 
field or another to claim national attention* Such 
attention has frequently ignored broader educational 
and social goals in favor2^f ’’crash" programs to meet 
the crisis of the moment. 

The criminal justice system finds itself in such a situation at the 
present time. The trials of yesterday and the immediate needs of today pre- 
sent necessary planning for tomorrow* If education and training is localized 
on a day to day basis to the exclusion of long range educational goals, so- 
ciety will find Itself compounding problems rather than resolving them. 
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If they will adopt a cooperative career development program with 
educational institutions, local agencies may find they can establish pro- 
fessional competence within regional organizations and enhance professional 
development ideas. Such personnel problems as lateral entry, ov er- educated,. 
under-trained, and specialist competency will be resolved simply by developing 
highly competent personnel. 

Financial Incentives 



The value of a training/education program to the individual law en- 
forcement officer must in the final analysis result In some financial bene- 
fit. Beyond the mlnimuro requirements for a position held, there should be 
an incentive for the officer to acquire training and education on his own 
time. While administative philosophy differs on reward for training and 
educational increments, the fact remains that many of the more progressive 
agencies provide such incentives. 
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SUMMARY 



The community and junior college, as ’<vell as other Institutions of 
higher learning, have a unique and responsible role in the training of 
personnel for the criminal justice system. This role extends from pre- 
service to in-service personnel. Examples of operating programs have been 
offered in the foregoing discussion. These examples indicate the wide 
variation that affiliation between law enforcement agencies and community 
colleges may take. 

Educational law enforcement programs long affiliated with the two- 
year community colleges have established staff and other resources nec- 
essary to make a program operational. A college affiliated training pro- 
gram in addition to regular training sessions, should be designed to 
supplement the training efforts of the operating agency by utilizing off- 
duty instructors and by having students participate in the education/ 
training sessions on their own time. 

It is anticipated that there will be a gradual transition to closely co- 
ordinated Campus-based training or some alternative of college affiliation. 
This training will take place first in the educational institutions that 
have obtained the confidence of field agencies. Other educational insti- 
tutions will follow. Such training must res\.lt in a more competent employee 
for the criminal justice system. 
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APPENDIX A 

Course Descriptions, Dayton Police Academy, Dayton, Ohio, 

Orientation to Law Enforcement; An explanation of the general workings of the 
police department, a description of the inter-relationships between law enforce- 
ment agencies in this area, and a course on Introduction to Law Enforcement 
taught in conjunction with Sinclair Community College. Three college credit 
hours; total classroom instruction, 95 hours. 

Introduction to Criminalistics; Instruction concerning the collection, 
preservation, identification, and examination of physical evidence within 
the resources of the patrolman/investigator. Includes a course on Crim- 
inalistics I taught in conjunction with Sinclair Community College. Three 
college credit hours; total classroom and laboratory instruction, 41 hours. 

Criminal Law> Procedure, and Rules of Evidence: Explanation on the develop- 

ment of law, its meaning, types of law, constitutional law, criminal procedure, 
rules of evidence, a mock trial scene, and a course on Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure taught in conjunction with Sinclair Community College. Three credit 
hours; total classroom instruction, 120 hours. 

Investigative Procedures: Techniques of investigation, interviewing, and 

related subjects aimed at providing the patrol officer with the necessary 
investigative skills. Attention is also given, toward the end of the 
course, of special types of investigation, such as arson, homicide, narco- 
tics, etc. Total classroom Instruction, SO hours. 

Community Studies; An explanation of the elements of the urban problem in 
Dayton, the changing role of the police, basic psychological techniques 
for dealing with people, black and Appalachian culture and history, and 
police-community relations. Total classroom and role playing laboratory 
Instruction, 62 hours. 

Procedural Training; The skill of writing, sentence construction, devel- 
opment of logic In writing style, spelling, and legal definitions, and 
general report format. Total classroom instruction, 33 hours. 

Patrol Tactics: An explanation of the specific role of the beat patrolman, 

his duties, and methods of operation. Including simulated experience in in- 
terviewing, observation, and motorized patrol techniques. Total classroexn 
and simulated field instruction, 26 hours. 

Traffic Problems: A discussion of the special problems found in traffic 

law enforcement and traffic control; specialized training In accident in- 
vestigation. Total classroom and laboratory instruction, 25 hours. 

Technical Skill Training; Advanced First Aid and emergency medical care, 
the mechanics of firearms and their use, firearms training, weapons, and 
physical training. Including defensive tactics. Total classroom, range, 
and gym instruction, 138 hours. 
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Miscellaneous : Examinations (including an 8-hour Law Enforcement Compre- 

hensive Final Examination) and special seminars. Total classroom, 50 hours* 

Community Field Experiences; Independent study (under supervision) in sel- 
ected community and city agencies. Total, 120 hours. (Open to Dayton Police 
Recruits only.) 

Field Patrol Experiences; Basic patrol field experiences under supervision 
of selected Field Training Officers. Total, 160 hours. 
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APPENDIX B 

Outline of Courses^ Rio Hondo Junior College Police Academy 
Whittier, California 

INTRODUCTION TO LAW ENFORCEMENT 

(a) Criminal Justice System, Including Rights and 
Duties of Citizens 

(b) Ethics and Professionalization 

(c) Orientation and Registration 

(d) Jurisdiction of Law Enforcement Agencies 

(e) Departmental Organization 

CRIMINAL LAW 

(a) Criminal Law (Penal Code) 

(b) Laws of Arrest 

(c) Civil Laws and Process 

CRIMINAL EVIDENCE 

(a) Rules of Evidence (Evidence Code) 

(b) Search and Seizure 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

(a) Court System 

(b) Courtroom Demeanor and Testifying 

(c) Field Problem 

CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 

(a) Assault Cases, Injury and Death Cases, 

Theft Cases 

(b) Auto Theft Cases 

(c) Burglary Cases, Robbery Cases 

(d) Collection, Identification and 
Preservation of Evidence 

(e) Crime Scene Recording 

(f) Interview and Interrogations 

(g) Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

(h) Preliminary Investigation 
(1) Sex Crimes 

(j) Fingerprints 

(k) Scientific Lab 

(l) Vice Investigation 

COMMUNITY-POLICE RELATIONS 

(a) Role of Police in Society 

(b) General Public Relations 

(c) Human Relations 



HOURS 

15 



3 

3 

4 
4 
1 



25 

7 

8 



5 

6 



3 

3 

5 



40 



11 



11 
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3 

2 

3 

7 
6 

4 

8 
4 
1 
4 

3 

4 



1 

8 

1 



22 
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HOURS 



(d) News Media Relations 2 

(e) Race and Ethnic Group Relations 2 

(£) Discretionary Decision Making 1 

(g) Role Playing Demonstration (Field Problem) 4 

(h) Local Programs (P.A.C.E,) 1 

(i) Group Identification 2 

PATROL PROCEDURES W 

(a) Alcoholic Beverage Control Laws 

Intoxication Cases 2 

Crowd Control 4 

(c) Disaster Training 2 

(d) Disorderly Conduct and Disturbance Cases 

Domestic and Civil Disputes 5 

(e) Field Notetaking, including Classroom Notetaking 3 

(£) Mental Illness Cases 4 

(g) Patrol and Observation 8 

(h) Report Writing 12 

(i) Tactics for Crimes in Progress 2 

(j) Telecommunications and Police Records 4 

(k) Jail Procedures 2 

(l) Explosives and Dangerous Chemicals 2 

TRAFFIC CONTROL 36 

(a) Citations; Mechanics and Psychology 4 

(b) Driver Training (E.V.O.C.) 3 

(c) Drunk Driving Cases 2 

(d) Traffic Accident Investigation 6 

(e) Traffic Directing 2 

(f) Traffic Laws (Vehicle Code) 5 

(g) Vehicle Pullovers - Field Problems 12 

(h) Impound and Abandoned Vehicles 2 

JUVENILE PROCEDURES 9 

(a) Juvenile Laws 3 

(b) Juvenile Procedures 5 

(c) Handling Juvenile and Female Prisoners 1 

DEFENSIVE TACTICS ^ 

(a) Arrest and Control Techniques 6 

(b) Defensive Tactics 12 

(c) Baton Training 8 

(d) Transportation of Mentally 111 1 

FIREARMS 23 



5 

12 

4 



(a) Legal Aspects and Policy 

(b) Range 

(c) Special Weapons 
Night Firing 
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FIRST AID 15 

Including Emergency Childbirth, 

Responsibility Laws and Exam 13 

ENGLISH 28 



EXAMINATIONS 



9 



ADMINISTRATION 



55 



(a) Practical Reviews and Exercise 5 

(b) Inspections 5 

(c) Military Training 5 

(d) Graduation Exercise 7 

(e) Physical Education 32 



TOTAL HOURS 



400 
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APPENDIX C 

State Law Enforcement Training Commission Directors* 



ARIZONA 

Colonel James J. Hegarty 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Arizona Law Enforcement 
Officers Advisory Council 
P.O. Box 6638 
Phoenix, Arizona 85005 

ARKANSAS 

Colonel George V. Armstrong 
Director 

Arkansas Law Enforcement 
Training Academy 
State Capitol Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

CALIFORNIA 

Gene S. Muehleisen 
Executive Officer 
Commission Peace Officer 
Standards and Training 
714 P Street, Room 1508 
Sacramento, California 95814 

CONNECTICUT 

James W. Herlihy 

Executive Director 

Municipal Police Training Council 

P.O. Box A-D Amity Station 

New Haven, Connecticut 06525 

DELAWARE 

Captain James L. Ford 

Director of Training 

Delaware Police Training Commission 

State Police Headquarters 

Dover, Delaware 19901 



FLORIDA 

Jack Ledden 

Executive Director 

Police Standards Council 

910 South Bronough Street, Suite 12 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

IDAHO 

Tom McDowell 
Executive Secretary 
POST Advisory Council 
Idaho State University 
P.O. Box 333 
Pocatello, Idaho 83201 

ILLINOIS 

Mervin O’Mella 
Executive Director 
Illinois Local Governmental Law 
Enforcement Officer Training Board 
301 North Second Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62702 

INDIANA 

Herman H. Freed 
Executive Director 

Indiana Law Enforcement Training Board 
301 State Office Building 
100 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis , Indiana 46204 

IOWA 

John F. Callaghan 
Director 

Iowa Law Enforcement Academy 
Camp Dodge, P.O. Box 130 
Johnson, Iowa 5 -131 



★Source; International Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D.C. 
January 30, 1970. 
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KANSAS 

Maynard L. Brazeal 
Director of Police Training 
Kansas Law Enforcement 
Training Center 
P.O. Box 647 

Hutchinson, Kansas 67501 
KENTUCKY 

Robert Clark Stone 

Executive Director 

Kentucky Law Enforcement Council 

Eastern Kentucky University 

Box 608 

Richmond, Kentucky 40475 
MAINE 

John L. Salisbury 
Executive Secretary 
Maine Municipal Association 
89 Water Street 
Hallowell, Maine 04347 

MARYLAND 

Robert L. VanWagoner, Sr, 

Executive Secretary 

Maryland Police Training Commission 

7 Church Lane 

Pikesville, Maryland 21208 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John F. Toomey 

Executive Director 

Municipal Police Training Council 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

20 Somerset Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

MICHIGAN 

Martin R. Gardner, Sr. 

Executive Secretary 

Law Enforcement Officers Training Council 
300 Frandor Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 



MINNESOTA 

Carl V, Pearson 
Executive Director 

Minnesota Peace Officers Training Board 
160 State Office Building 
St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 

NEVADA 

Carrol T, Nevin 

Director, Nevada Crime Commission 
Room 53, State Capitol Building 
C^:rson City, Nevada 89701 

NEW JERSEY 

Leo A, Culloo 

Executive Secretary 

Department of Law and Public Safety 

Police Training Commission 

1100 Raymond Boulevard 

Newark, New Jersey 07102 

NEW YORK 

Orrell A, York 

Executive Director 

Municipal Police Training Council 

155 Washington Avenue 

Albany, New York 12210 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Vance K. Hill 

Assistant Attorney General 
Director, North Dakota Combined 
Law Enforcement Council 
State Capitol 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
OHIO 

Anson B« Cook 

Executive Director 

Ohio Peace Officer Training Council 

40 South Third Street, Room 100 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 
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OKLAHOMA 



UTAH 



O. K. Bivens 
Executive Director 
Sheriffs and Peace Officers 

Association of Oklahoma 
808 N. E. 36th Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

OREGON 

Paul Bettiol 
Executive Director 

Board on Police Standards and Training 
326 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

RHODE ISLAND 

Henry F. Miller, Jr. 

Chairman, Commission on 
Standards and Training 
Rhode Island Municipal Police 
Training School 

Rhode Island State Police Academy 
Foster, Rhode Island 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Don Licht 

Training Coordinator 
Division of Criminal Investigation 
Attorney General's Office 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

TENNESSEE 

Charles F. Grigsby 

Director 

Tennessee Lav; Enforcement Training 
Academy 

P. 0. Box 2433 
Donelson, Tennessee 37214 

TEXAS 

Wallace D. Beasley 
Executive Director 
Texas Commission on Law Enforcement 
Officer Standards 
1501 Lavaca Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Ralph H. Jones 

Director, Division of Paace Officers 
Standards and Training 
319 State Office Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 

VERMONT 

Harold S. Potter 
Executive Director 
State of Vermont Law Enfa^'cement 
Training Council 
126 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

VIRGINIA 

Major P. P. Woodson 
Director, Law Enforcement Officers 
Training Standards Commission 
9 North Twelfth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

WASHINGTON 

John D. Clarke 
Executive Secretary 
Washington Law Enforcement 
Officers Training Ccmunlsslon 
1107 South Eastside Street 
Olympia, Washington 98501 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Harold E. Neely 
Executive Director 
Governor's Cotnmittee on Crime, 
Delinquency and Corrections 
1704 McClung Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

WISCONSIN 

Robert G. Walter 
Executive Director 

Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice 
110 East Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
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APPENDIX D 

State Law Enforcement Training Agencies* 



ALABAMA 

L, Kenneth Moore 
Administrator 

Alabama Lav Enforcement Agency 
State Caplcol 

Room 117, Public Safety Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

ALASKA 

David E, Webb 
Acting Executive Director 
Criminal Justice Commission 
Office of the Governor 
Pouch AJ 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 
ARIZONA 

Albert N* Brown 
Executive Director 

Arizona State Justice Planning Agency 
2985 West Osborn Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85107 

ARKANSAS 

John H. Hickey 
Director 

Commission on Crime and Law 
Enforcement 

1009 University Tower Building 

12th at University 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72204 

CALIFORNIA 

Erenst 0. Relir.er 
Executive Director 

California Council on Criminal Justice 

1108 14th Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 



COLORADO 

John C. Mac Ivor 
Executive Director 
Colorado Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
600 Columbine Building 
1845 Sherman 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

CONNECTICUT 

Wayne R. Mucci 
Executive Director 
Governor's Planning Committee on 
Criminal Administration 
75 Elm Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
DELAWARE 

Samuel R» Russell 

Executive Director 

Delaware Agency to Reduce Crime 

1208 King Street 

Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBI A 

Eugene Rhoden 
Director 

Criminal Justice Planning Agency 
Room 1200 

711 14th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

FLORIDA 

Allan C» Kubanks 
Administrator 

Inter-Agency Law Enforcement 
Planning Council 

Tallahassee Bank Building, Suite 608 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 



*Sourcc; Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 20530, December 19, 1969« 
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GEORGIA 

Charles Cory, Executive Director 

State Planning Bureau 

270 Washington Street, S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30304 

GUAM 

John P. Raker 
Director 

Law Enforcement Planning 
Office of the Attorney General 
P.O. Box DA 
Agana, Guam 96910 

HAWAII 

Dr, Irwin Tanaka 
Administrator 

Law Enforcement and Juvenile Delinquency 
Planning Agency 
1010 Richard Street, Room 412 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

IDAHO 

David J. Dehlin 
Director 

Law Enforcement Planning Commission 
State House 

7th and Washington Streets 
Boise, Idaho 83707 

ILLINOIS 

John F,X, Irving 
Director 

Illinois Law Enforcement Commission 
Room 204 

134 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

INDIANA 

Judge William T, Sharp 
Acting Director 

Indiana State Criminal Justice Planning 
Agency 
State House 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 



IOWA 

Max Milo Mills 
Executive Director 
Iowa Crime Commission 
State Capitol 
Des Moines, Iowa 30319 

KANSAS 

Thomas Regan 
Director 

Governor's Committee on 
Cri*minal Administration 
525 Mills Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 

KENTUCKY 

Charles L. Owen 
Executive Director 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Crime Prevention 
Room '‘30, Capitol Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

LOUISIANA 

Neil Lamont 
Executive Director 

Louisiana Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Criminal Justice 
P. 0. Box 44337, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

MAINE 

John B, Leet, Program Director 
Maine Law Enforcement Planning 
and Assistance Agency 
295 Water Street 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

MARYLAND 

Ralph M. Gutekunst, Jr, 

Executive Director 

Governor's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice 
Executive Plaza One, Suite 302 
Cockeyesville, Maryland 21030 
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MASSACHUSETT S 

Sheldon Krantz 
Executive Director 
Committee on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice 
Little Building, Room 1230 
80 Bolyston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

MICHIGAN 

Louis A. Rome 
Executive Director 

Michigan Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 
474 Hollister Building 
Lansing, Michigan 48933 

MINNESOT A 

Emery Barrette 
Executive Director 
Governor’s Commission on Crime 
Prevention and Control 
Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

MISSISSIPPI 

Kenneth W. Fairly 

Acting Executive Director 

Division of Law Enforcement Assistance 

345 North Mart Plaza 

Jackson, Mississippi 39206 

MISSOimi 

William L. Culver 
Executive Director 
Missouri Law Enforcement Assistance 
Council 

500 Jefferson Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

MONTAN A 

Brincon Markle 
Director 

Governor Crime Control Commission 
Capitol Building 
Helena, Montana 59601 




NEBRASKA 

Walter D. Weaver 
Executive Director 
Governor's Crime Commission 
State Capitol Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

N EVADA 

Carroll T . Nevin 
Director 

Commission on Crime, Delinquency 
and Corrections 

Suite 53, State Capitol Building 
Carson, City, Nevada 89701 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Max Davis Wiviott 
Director 

Governor’s Commission on 
Crime and Delinquency 
3 Capitol Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

NEW JERSEY 

James A. Spady 
Executive Director 

State Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
447 Bellevue Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08618 

NEW MEXICO 

George Blumenthal 
Director 

Governor’s Policy Board for 
Law Enforcement 
302 East Palace Avenue 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

NEW YORK 

Peter McQuillan 
Executive Director 
New York State Office of Grime 
Control Planning 
250 Broadway, lOth Floor 
New York, New York 10007 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

James VanCamp 
Administrator 
Law and Order Division 
North Carolina Department of 
Local Affairs 
422 North Blount Street 
Raleigh> North Carolina 27601 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Vance K. Hill 
Director 

Law Enforcement Council 
State Capitol Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

OHIO 

Albert Giles 
Executive Director 
Department of Urban Affairs 
Room 3200 

50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

OKLAHOMA 

f 

Dale Crowder 
Director 

Oklahcma Crime Commission 
1111 North Walker Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

OREGON 

Roderic A, Gardner 
Coordinator 

Law Enforcement Planning Council 
302 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles F. Rinkevich 

Executive Director 

The Pennsylvania Crime Commission 

Federal Square Station 

P.O. Box 1167 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17108 







PUERTO RICO 

Pedro M. Velez, Jr. 

Director 

Puerto Rico Crime Commission 

G.P.O. Box 1256 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00936 

RHODE ISLAND 

Waiter A. McQueeney 
Executive Director 
Governor's Committee on Crime, 
Delinquency, and Criminal 
Administration 
265 Melrose Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02907 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Carl R. Reasonover 
Executive Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance Program 
915 Main Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Glenn Rhodes 
Director 

Slate Planning and Advisory Commission 
on Crime 
State Capitol 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

TENNESSEE 

Francis W. Norwood 
Executive Director 
Tennessee Law Enforcement Planning 
Agency 

216 Capitol Boulevard 
Suite 604 

Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
TEXA S 

Judge Joe Frazier Brown 
Executive Director 
Criminal Justice Council 
Executive Department 
810 Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 78711 
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UTAH 

Robert Anderson 
Director 

Law Enforcement Planning Council 
Utah State Capitol 
Room 409 

Salt Lake City^ Utah 84114 
VERMONT 

Robert B. Bing 
Executive Director 
Governor's Commission on Crime 
Control and Prevention 
43 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

VIRGINIA 

Richard N. Harris 
Director 

Law Enforcement Aiiministration 
9 North 12th Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Edmond Ayres 
Chief Administrator 
Virgin Islands Law Enforcement 
Commission 
Charlotte Amalie 

St, Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
WASHINGTON 



WISCONSIN 

Robert G. Walter 
Executive Director 

Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice 
110 East Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

WYOMING 

James N. Wolfe 
Administrator 
Governor's Commission on 
Criminal Administration 
600 East 25th Street 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

Raymond E. Smythe 
Territorial Planning Officer 
Territorial Law Enforcement 
Planning Agency 
Box 7 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96909 



Janes N, O'Connor 

Administrator 

Law and Justice Office 

Planning and Community Affairs Agency 

1305 Capitol Way 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dr, Harold Neeley 
Executive Director 
Governor's Committee on Crime, 
Delinquency and Corrections 
1704 McClung Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 25311 
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APPENDIX E 
Regional Offices 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 



REGICT? # - con 

Joseph R. Rosetti 
Regional Directov 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S, Department of Justice 
Post Office and Court House Building 
Room 1702 

Boston, Massachusetts 02109 

REGIC^ #2 - Philadelphia 

Arnold J. Hopkins 
Regional Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
928 Market Street 
Philadelphis , Pennsylvania 19107 

REGION - Atlanta 

George M. Murphy 
Regional Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
730 Peachtree Street, K.W, 

Room 985 

REGION #4 - Chicago 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
O'Hara Office Center 
Room 121 

3166 Des Plaines Avenue 
Des Plaines, Illinois 



REGION #3 - Dallas 

Norval Jesperson 
Regional Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
500 S. Ervay Street 
Room 407-C 
Dallas, Texas 75201 

REGION #6 - Denver 

Edwin R. La Pedis 
Regional Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Room 6519, Federal Building 
Denver , Colorado 80202 

REGION fly - San Francisco 

Cornelius Cooper 
Regional Director 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
1838 El Camino Real 
Suite 111 

Burlingame, California 94010 
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Service, 1969, p. 1. 
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